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second charter, which he felt under the              of grant-
ing the spring after his coronation,         largely occupied
with concessions to the clergy.    He gave          all they
wanted, and along a variety of lines.
The English Church would have reached at a stroke a
nearer realisation of the full programme of the Hildebrandine
reform than all the struggles of nearly a century had yet
secured in any other land, if the king kept his promises.1
In the matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, he said:
1  permit and confirm justice and power over ecclesiastical
persons and all clerks and their effects, and the distribution
of ecclesiastical honours to be in the           of the bishops.a
This certainly brought the accusation of the clerk, as well
as the trial, within the church, court and was a grant of
civil jurisdiction in all that pertained to church property.
But Stephen did not keep Ms promises. He straggled
stoutly against the concession about criminous clerks,
and it is known that there were instances in Ms reign in
which criminous clerks were accused, tried, and punished
in the king's court. On the whole, however, the church
was more successful in the contest than the king. In civil
jurisdiction, the church went far beyond what was con-
templated in the charter, for such jurisdiction was gained
not only in the purely spiritual causes, as for example matters
relating to matrimony and contentions over land held in
frankaknoin, but also the investigation as to whether a piece
of land pertained to frankalmoin, cases concerning wills,
tithes, adwwson or presentation to churches, and contracts
secured by an oath.3
The great work of Gratian, known as the Decrettimf
appeared about 1142. This was a fruit of the twelfth-
century revival in the study of Roman and canon law.
* Adams, The History of England (1066-1216), p. 201.
2 A. and S., p. 8.
s Translated from Bolimer, Kircne und Staaf, pp. 399, 400